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ITALY AND ABYSSINIA. 


IGNOR MUSSOLINI has recently stated, quite frankly," 
S that he intends to found an Empire in East Africa, and has 

“ reflected, weighed, and prepared with minute care,” against 
all the risks and difficulties involved. The Duce appears to con- 
sider that Europe has reached an hour of decision as to whether 
or not she should continue her mission of world colonization, 
which she has carried out so effectively in the past. She cannot 
stand still ; and if ‘“‘ Europe is not worthy, the hour of her decadence 


has struck.” 

Whatever may be thought of this view, it is certain that Signor 
Mussolini himself must now go forward, if he is not to admit the 
complete failure of his policy both at home and abroad; the 
moment for withdrawal without tangible gain has passed beyond 
his control. This being the case, it is not likely that he will wish 
to risk criticism and possible condemnation of his policy by stating 
his case before the League, and if the Council meets at the end of 
the month it will not be surprising if Italy does her best to get the 
discussions confined to three-Power negotiations between herself, 
Britain and France. In any case, the most urgent need is concerted 
action by France and Great Britain to obtain a peaceful settlement, 
and at the moment of writing there seems some hope that the 
French Government may be ready to support the efforts of Great 
Britain in this direction. 

Though the Italian Government has never put forward in any 
but very general terms the grounds of its complaints against 
Abyssinia, it is possible, from a study of the historical background, 
to form an opinion as to the principal sources of the claims made 
by Italy in the past. It is the non-satisfaction of these claims— 
whether themselves well-founded or not is another question— 
that has led to an accumulation of complaints which has resulted 
in the strong feeling of grievance in Rome, and to the contention 
that no means can now be found to get them satisfied save force. 
It is proposed, therefore, to refer shortly to such of those land- 
marks in the history of Italo-Abyssinian relations as may help 
to explain Italy’s attitude, and account in some degree for her 
unwillingness to adhere to the usual methods of dealing with 
disputes of this nature.” 

Mention cannot be made here of all the treaties in which 
Abyssinia and Italy have been concerned, but it may be pointed 
out that by three Treaties, signed in 1891 and 1894 between Great 
Britain and Italy, nearly all what at present forms Abyssinia was 


(t) In a statement made for the Echo de Paris, published on July 21. 

(2) For a comprehensive outline of the historical background, the international 
status of Abyssinia, internal conditions, the Walwal incident, and of the diplomatic 
handling of the dispute, see the memorandum, “ Abyssinia and Italy,’’ published 


by the Information Department on July 25. 
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recognized by the British Government as belonging to the Italian 
sphere of influence. 

As against this, however, by the Treaty concluded between the 
Emperor Menelik and the Italian Government in 1896—following 
the disaster of Adowa—the latter recognized the absolute in- 
dependence of Abyssinia, so that it is not surprising that some 
suspicion has been felt in Addis Ababa at the frequent references 
to the existence of an Italian sphere of influence in recent years. 
Such a sphere of influence has, however, always been assumed to 
exist in all understandings reached between Italy and Great Britain 
or France, and has been mentioned in agreements concluded with 
Abyssinia. Thus, in 1902 a boundary treaty was signed between 
Abyssinia and Great Britain by which the former gave the British 
Government certain rights within the Italian sphere, while in 1906 
a Tripartite Treaty was concluded between France, Great Britain 
and Italy in which the question was gone into in considerable 
detail. By Article IV, section b, for instance, the three Powers 
agreed to safeguard, inter alia, ‘‘ the interests of Italy in Ethiopia 
as regards Eritrea and Somaliland more especially with reference 
to the hinterland of her possessions and the territorial connection 
between them to the west of Addis Ababa.’’? 

By a convention attached to this Treaty Italy was to be allowed 
to construct a railway from Addis Ababa to Eritrea, but for reasons 
which have never been published, no steps were taken to carry 
this plan into effect. 

The “‘ territorial connection between them to the west of Addis 
Ababa ”’ was a reference to a proposed railway joining the two 
Italian colonies, which it has also been for many years the aim of 
Italian policy to construct. It may also be noted here that the 
1906 Treaty recognized as still valid the terms of those of 1891 
and 1894. 

The next occasion on which the question of Italy’s position in 
Africa came under review was in 1915, when the secret Treaty of 
London was signed (on April 26), but it is noteworthy that the 
undertaking given therein’ was in respect more particularly of an 
extension of Italian territory at the expense of the French and 
British colonies of Somaliland and French Equatorial Africa, and 
that no mention was made of Abyssinia. The undertaking by 
France and Britain was, however, somewhat vague, and read as 
follows :— 

“In the event of France and Great Britain increasing their 
colonial territories in Africa at the expense of Germany, those 
two Powers agree in principle that Italy may claim some 
equitable compensation, particularly as regards the settlement 
in her favour of the questions relative to the frontiers of the 





(1) This treaty was accepted by the Emperor Menelik, though with considerable 
reluctance. 
(2) Vide Article 13. 
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Italian colonies of Eritrea, Somaliland and Libya and the 

neighbouring colonies belonging to France and Great Britain.”’ 

France and Great Britain did in fact increase their colonial 
territories—including those held under mandate—at the expense 
of Germany, while Italy did not, and it was not until last January‘ 
that a definite agreement was reached in satisfaction of Italy’s 
claims for rectification of her frontiers with the French colonies.’ 
This, however, only provided for comparatively small adjustments 
of frontiers, and hardly amounted to the award to Italy of any 
share of what had been secured at Germany’s expense as a result 
of the war. 

It was for this reason that Italy, in November 1919, made 
further proposals to the British Government, by which the latter 
was to support her claim to a concession for a railway running 
right across Abyssinia west of Addis Ababa to connect Eritrea 
and Somaliland. In return, Italy suggested that she would support 
the British claims for concessions to construct a barrage at Lake 
Tana and to build a road from there to the Sudan. In the proposal, 
as formulated, it was laid down that the Lake Tana area was 
“within the Italian sphere of influence ’’ and Italy “ reserved to 
herself all rights in the Italian zone.” 

The British Government did not regard this proposal with a 
very friendly eye, however, because of the objections to allowing 
a foreign Power to establish any sort of control over the head 
waters of a river so vital to the prosperity of Egypt as the Blue 
Nile, and the matter was allowed to drop. Further consideration 
of the idea a few years later, however, led the Government to 
decide that the Tripartite Agreement of 1906 covered the possi- 
bilities envisaged, since it recognized Italy’s sphere of influence, 
and accordingly in December, 1925 letters were exchanged between 
the British and Italian Governments providing for support from 
each for very much the same programmes as had been outlined 
before. Conditional upon obtaining the Tana barrage and the 
road concessions from Abyssinia, and subject to an Italian under- 
taking not to tamper with the water flow into the main river, 
Great Britain promised to support an Italian request for the 
railway traversing Abyssinia to the west of the capital, and to 
“recognize an exclusive Italian economic influence in the west 
of Abyssinia, and in the whole of the territory to be crossed by the 
above-mentioned railway. They would further promise to support 
with the Abyssinian Government all Italian requests for economic 
concessions in the above zone.”’ 

Abyssinia was by this time a member of the League of Nations,’ 
and the Government appealed to Geneva against the action of the 

(1) Vide the article ‘‘ The Agreements between France and Italy,” in the 
Bulletin of January 10, 1935, Vol. XI, No. 14. 

(2) The cession of Jubaland by Great Britain in 1924 satisfied Italy’s claims 


on the Kenya frontier. 
(3) She was admitted to membership on September 28, 1923. 
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two European Governments in, as it saw it, coming to an arrange- 
ment behind its back; France also was not too well pleased at 
the apparent forgetfulness of the existence of the 1906 Treaty, 
which had expressly stipulated for concerted action by all three 
Powers in the safeguarding of their interests. 

In view of protests from Addis Ababa, Italy had to “ explain 
away,’ to a certain extent, her claim to exclusive economic interest, 
and this naturally did not tend to make her any less dissatisfied 
with the slowness of the progress she was making in the realization 
of her programme. Ever since the eighties she has aimed at securing 
concessions of one kind or another in Abyssinia and, in spite of 
the set-back of 1896, at no time has her claim to the possession 
of a sphere of influence embracing an important part of the country 
been repudiated, either by the Ethiopian Government’ or by those 
of France or Great Britain. She made the best of the position, and 
within eighteen months had concluded a Treaty of Friendship and 
Arbitration with the Abyssinian Government. This was signed on 
August 2, 1928, and was to remain in force for twenty years. It 
included a mutual undertaking by the two parties not to take any 
action detrimental to the independence of the other, and provided 
for the submission to a procedure of arbitration and conciliation 
of all disputes which it might not be possible to settle by diplomatic 
methods.’ 

Attached to this Treaty was a convention by which arrange- 
ments were to be made for the construction of a motor road from 
Assab, the southernmost port of Eritrea, to Dessieh, a town about 
150 miles north-east of Addis Ababa. The traffic on this was to 
be the monopoly of an Italo-Abyssinian company, and Abyssinia 
was to be accorded a free zone in the port of Assab. For reasons 
which have not been given publicity, no steps have been taken to 
give effect to this scheme, and this has been felt to be a cause of 
serious complaint in Rome. 

The only other agreement to which reference should be made 
is that of January 7 last, by which France ceded to Italy a small 
area, with a coast line of some twelve miles, between Eritrea and 
French Somaliland, as well as some territory in Libya, while she 
also allotted to Italy 2,500 shares in the Jibuti-Addis Ababa 
Railway. This agreement has no direct bearing on the question 
at issue between Italy and Abyssinia, but it is mentioned because 
suggestions were made at the time that France had also given an 
undertaking that she would not stand in the way of any plans 
Italy might have for securing concessions in Abyssinia. That she 





(1) In protesting against the British and Italian agreement of December 1926, 
however, the Emperor argued that it was incompatible with the independence of 
his country, as it included the stipulation that part of it was to be “‘ allotted to the 
economic influence of a given Power’’. ‘‘ We cannot but realise,’ he said, “‘ that 
economic influence and political influence are very closely bound up together.”’ 


(2) By Article V, the one most frequently referred to in the present dispute. 
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had agreed to leave Italy a free hand in that country was, however, 
categorically denied by M. Laval in the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Chamber last June. 

The immediate cause of the present dispute was, as is well 
known, the Walwal incident. As to this it must suffice to say that 
most of the evidence obtainable from previous agreements and 
from maps places Walwal well within Abyssinian territory; on 
the other hand, it is the case that when the incident occurred the 
oasis had been in Italian occupation for nearly five years, and if 
the Abyssinians had exercised any real control over the region 
they would have protested against this long since. 

The Italians also complain that owing to the state of lawless- 
ness prevailing on the borders of their colonies, which in itself 
proves the ineffectiveness of the Government in Addis Ababa, 
their nationals are subjected to attacks and are victims of outrages 
from time to time which make the intervention of the Italian 
Government a matter of absolute necessity. 


As to what the aims of Signor Mussolini really are, and the 
methods by which he hopes to achieve them, some remarks made by 
Italians in Eritrea may perhaps throw a little light on these points. 
An Italian general, in conversation recently with a French 
journalist,’ drew attention to the fact that the Ras of the Province 
of Tigre (of which Adowa is the capital) was on bad terms with 
the Emperor, and the inference may perhaps be drawn that Italy 
aims at encouraging certain of the local Rases to throw off their 
allegiance to the Central Government. 


The tribes which march with the British, French and Italian 
colonies on the East and South, in particular, are independent by 
nature, while the fact that they are Moslems is liable to be a cause 
of difference with the peoples of the central plateau. In any case 
their ambitions are purely tribal, while their poverty is such that 
the offer of a rifle, uniform, and free rations may sometimes prove 
sufficient to secure their services as fighting men for the Italian 
colonial forces. 

Another Italian, mining for gold in Eritrea, commented on his 
work and its rewards in terms which also throw some light on the 
attitude taken up by the Italian people towards the whole venture. 
The amount of gold obtainable was small, he said, and the work 
hard, ‘‘ but,’’ he went on, “in Abyssinia there is platinum as well, 
and it costs next to nothing to recover. But it is all locked up in 
the earth. Nobody does anything, except loaf in the sunshine. 
When you look at it properly it is immoral to think that a people, 
from sheer laziness, can put an embargo on an incalculable treasure, 
while others have to fight against all the forces of nature in sterile 
ground.” 





(1) Quoted in the Daily Telegraph of July 22, in the Article headed “ On 
Abyssinia’s Frontier.” 
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Further light on the attitude of mind taken up by Signor 
Mussolini may be gained from a reference to some of the statements 
made by Signor Gayda through the medium of his paper, the 
Giornale d’ Italia. Outlines of these will be found in the Chronology, 
particularly under the dates July 12 and 16, while a significant 
pronouncement by the Governor of Rome appeared in the press 
on July 14, which is also worth perusal. 

Reading these declarations it is possible to understand how it 
has come about that the Italian Government has ignored the 
obligations it assumed under the terms of the Tripartite Treaty 
of 1906; but it is the case that Signor Mussolini has not, so far, 
put forward any reasoned considerations which would justify this 
tacit repudiation of past undertakings. 

On this point it is interesting to note, however, that in a book 
published in Italy as long ago as 1916* the claim was made that 
the 1906 Treaty must be abrogated in favour of Italy, and that 
British and French Somaliland, with French Jibuti and the French 
control of the railway, ought to disappear. 

m. E.. 


(1) The title of this is ‘‘I Diritti d'Italia Oltremare,’’ quoted in a letter in 
The Times on July 25, 1935. 











INFORMATION DEPARTMENT MEMORANDA. 


Two publications of topical interest have recently been issued 
by the Department. 

No. 16, Abyssinia and Italy, was published on July 25, 1935 
and deals with the dispute at present before the League of Nations. 
It covers the whole history of Italo-Abyssinian relations since 
the first Italian settlement on the Red Sea coast in 1869; it also 
contains an account of internal conditions in present-day Abyssinia, 
and a survey of the foreign interests—Britisn, French, Japanese 
and Italian—likely to be involved in the event of a rupture. 

No. 15, The Economic and Financial Position of Italy (published 
in June, 1935) reviews the present state of the Italian currency, 
budget, and national debt. 

Both are price 2s.; Is. to Members of the Institute. The 
postage on single copies is in each case 4d. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


July toth.—An official communiqué was issued stating that the 
Government had demanded the immediate convocation of the League 
Council, in view of the breakdown of the work of the Conciliation 
Commission. The refusal of the Italians to examine the question of 
the ownership of Walwal was “new proof and justification of the 
Ethiopian complaint about Italian illegal occupation of Ethiopian 
territory and aggression at Walwal.” 

The refusal to agree to the appointment of a fifth arbitrator 
showed “ the extent to which the Italians fear a juridical solution, 
and their desire for a solution by force.” 

A Note was also handed to the Belgian, British, and French 
Ministers emphasizing the peaceful attitude of Abyssinia and com- 
plaining of the refusals of those countries to supply arms to her. There 
was no state of war, so that the refusal could not be explained by a 
simple desire to observe an attitude of neutrality and impartiality. 

Report ve further incidents on July 6th. (See Italy). 

Statement in Parliament by Mr. Eden. (See Great Britain). 

July 11th.—Circulation of reports of the arbitrators of the Con- 
ciliation Commission by the Secretariat. (See League of Nations). 

July 12th.—Issue of statement in Rome regarding further incident. 
(See Italy). 

July 16th.—Statement of Italian demands by Signor Gayda. 
(See Italy). 

July 17th—The Emperor made a statement for the British press 
in which he said he desired the League to discuss the dispute by 
July 25th, and awaited its decision without taking any diplomatic 
steps. If the Commission met again before then he would await the 
result and then suggest further procedure. 

Ethiopia, he said, acknowledged the value of the 1906 Treaty as 
an instrument of pacification, but Italy was still sending troops, so 
that action under it seemed valueless, especially as Britain was the 
only one of the three signatories to maintain its application, and he 
added that he was delighted with the attitude of the Foreign Secretary 
and of Mr. Eden. 

If a proposition were to be made regarding an Italian railway 
joining Eritrea to Somaliland the details would not easily be settled, 
but he was still willing to discuss the question. As to territorial con- 
cessions he had in view only an exchange of territory. If the Zeila 
offer were maintained he was ready to surrender to Italy an equivalent. 

He utterly refused to concede any of the Northern provinces, or 
the districts of Arussi, Galla, Bale, Liban, or Boran, and only part of 
Ogaden was cedable. He regarded Ethiopia’s need of a seaport as far 
more important than loans, as the lack of it was the one main factor 
barring her from civilization. So far no proposals of a territorial 
nature had been received from any source. 

As to slavery, the Emperor pointed out that it flourished also in 
Tripoli and Eritrea, a fact not denied by the Italians themselves. He 
also expressed surprise that the export of arms caused any hesitation, 
seeing that the Treaty of 1931 allowed arms to maintain Ethiopian 
independence and integrity. If Italy were allowed to send munitions, 
and export licences for arms for Ethiopia were withheld, it was certain 
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that she would be unable to maintain her independence, and he was 
particularly injured at the attitude of Belgium and Czechoslovakia. 

In conclusion, if Italy declared war, or her troops dared to cross 
the frontiers Ethiopia would fight and at the same time appeal to 
the League. 

July 18th—The Emperor appeared in Parliament and read a 
speech from the throne in which he declared that Ethiopia would 
defend her independence to the last man, and definitely rejected a 
protectorate or mandate of any kind. ‘“‘ Your Emperor who addresses 

ou,” he said, “ will be in your midst, not hesitating to pour out his 
lifeblood for the independence of Ethiopia.”’ A reference to the unity 
of Christians and Moslems in the defence of the country was cheered 
by the Moslem Deputies. 

The Emperor gave a survey of the tension with Italy which had 
begun in August when Italy began to arm intensively on their frontiers. 
The Walwal incident was described and this Jed to their appeal to the 
1928 Treaty. Italy categorically refused. ‘*‘ We were resolved to 
safeguard our honour,” he said, “* but we have always believed that a 
Government ennobles, not debases, itself when it voluntarily submits 
a quarrel to the judgment, perhaps the condemnation, of a qualified, 
impartial and international body.” 

He criticized the Italian conduct of the arbitration proceedings 
and the choice of arbitrators, and referred to Italy’s having “ brutally 
swept aside’ the offer as to Zeila, which gave final evidence of con- 
quering Italian intentions. 

The Italian aggressor, pretending by bloody, modern and scientific 
means to civilize them would find a united people. In conclusion, he 
reiterated his firm attachment to peace, summarized the efforts of the 
League, and mentioned the démarche to the U.S.A. invoking the Kellogg 
Treaty, and the third and latest appeal by the Minister in Paris to 
the League. 

July 19th.—The formation was announced of a patriotic society 
named “ The Union of the Ethiopian People for Love of Country,” 
with 173 branches throughout the country. 

Message from Japanese “‘ Ethiopian Society.” (See Japan). 

July 21st.—A demonstration was held in the capital at which 
speeches were made Jaying stress on the unity of Christians and 
Moslems ; references were also made to unity of colour against the 
aggression of a white race. 

The Government received a formal protest from the Italian 
Minister against the Emperor’s speech. 

Interview with Signor Mussolini in Paris press. (See France). 

July 23rd.—The 45th birthday of the Emperor was celebrated 
in the capital with a banquet and other ceremonies, and the Emperor 
received the Diplomatic Corps. The Italian Minister and his staff 
took no part in the celebrations. 


Austria. 

July 10th—The Diet gave its sanction to the Hapsburg Law 
Amendment Bill. 

July 12th.—The Foreign Minister made a statement to the press 
in which he said the British Foreign Secretary’s speech “in point of 
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clarity and scope” exceeded their expectations. and he welcomed 
especially its frankness, which left no room for misapprehensions. 


Belgium. 
July 12th—An exchange of letters between the Belgian and 


Soviet Ambassadors in Paris provided for the introduction of normal 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Government “in the interests 
of European peace.” 

July 13th.—An economic conference convened by the Antwerp 
Chamber of Commerce and attended by British, French and Belgian 
delegates concluded its work with the adoption of a resolution in 
favour of monetary stabilization, and urging the necessity of a reduction 
in the obstacles to international trade. 

July 22nd.—It was stated officially that the Government had 
authorized the export of arms to Abyssinia up to the time when the 
dispute came before the League. They considered, however, that 
while it was before the League, to allow further exports would raise 
the question of furnishing arms to countries at war. Belgium had 
conformed to the decision arrived at by the League Council. 


Bulgaria. , 
July 12th.—Numerous arrests were reported of persons accused 


of agitation against the Government ; also of the third member of the 
central committee of the Protogueroff faction of the Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organization. (The other two had been arrested in 


January). 


Canada. 


July 20th.—The Prime Minister informed the Japanese Minister 
that the Government regarded the imposition of a 50 per cent. surtax 
on Canadian goods as a violation of the equal treatment guaranteed 
by the Anglo-Japanese Treaty of Ig1I, to which Canada became a 
party in 1913. 

July 23rd.—The Cabinet passed an Order-in-Council imposing 
a surtax of 334 per cent. on all goods inported from Japan. 

The Minister of Finance announced the passage of an Order-in- 
Council whereby the most-favoured-nation treatment was extended 
to the U.K. and to the Union of South Africa. 


Czechoslovakia. 
July 14th—The Prager Presse, in an article on the Hapsburg 


restoration question, denied emphatically various suggestions that 
Czechoslovakia would be prepared to accept a restoration in the last 
resort as preferable to the Anschluss. 

‘“* Everyone who knows the situation in Central Europe,” it stated, 
“‘ will understand that, not merely the return of the Hapsburgs, but 
any discussion of the subject is absolutely unacceptable to every one 
of the Little Entente States. ... The whole Little Entente is 
unanimous and is prepared to take the last consequences of its decision 
in opposing, not only a restoration, but even the mere return of Otto 
and Zita to Austrian soil.” 

July 18th.—The Prague paper Venkov published figures showing 
that the armed forces of the Little Entente countries amounted to: 
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Rumania, 315,000 men and 799 aeroplanes ; Jugoslavia, 195,000 men 
and 568 planes ; and Czechoslovakia, 192,000 men and 546 planes. 


Danzig Free City. 

July oth.—Three men, a former Senator, a member of the Diet, 
and the leader of the Real Estate Owners’ Union, were arrested follow- 
ing a meeting of the Union at which they had spoken on political and 
economic subjects. 

July 10oth.—The Nationalist, Centre, and Labour Parties protested 
to the High Commissioner against the arrests, and lodged a petition 
to the League of Nations to take steps to empower the High 
Commissioner to safeguard the liberties and rights prescribed by the 
Constitution. 

July 22nd.—New Customs regulations ve goods for Poland. (See 
Poland). 

The President of the Senate was reported to have said that the 
regulations were a direct infraction of the Paris Convention and Warsaw 
Treaty, as well as of other later Danzig-Polish trade agreements. 

July 23rd.—The President of the Senate handed to the Polish 
Minister a protest against the Polish Customs decree. 

Six officials of the German Nationalist Party were arrested for 
distributing propaganda literature attacking the Government. The 
leader of the Party was reported to have left the City to avoid arrest. 


t. 
July 18th.—The Government transmitted a Note to the Japanese 


Government revoking the Commercial Agreement for most-favoured- 
nation treatment on the ground that the depreciation of the yen enabled 
Japanese goods to compete unfairly with local industries. 

It was understood that the Agreement with Rumania had also 
been revoked. 

The report was published of the Economic Mission which had 
recently visited Great Britain. 


France. 
July toth.—In a speech at the American Club in Paris the Governor 


of the Bank of France appealed for the closest co-operation of New York 
and London in their efforts to prepare and facilitate the stabilization 
of currencies. They were determined, he said, to defend the franc 
against all attacks. 

Stabilization, he added, would take away from gold some of its 
attractions ; it would tend to fall in value, and so prices would tend 
to rise. 

The Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber, 
writing in the Dépéche of Toulouse, supported the British view as to 
the Italo-Abyssinian dispute, and said the efforts of Britain to avert 
a conflict deserved to be put on record. 

If the quarrel were to develop into a Colonial expedition, it would 
become clear that all “‘ the pacific procedures in which humanity had 
placed some hope had in no way changed the ferocity of national 
egoisms. It would be established that behind the screen of some 
ill-defined and embryonic international legality there still clashed 
brutal forces which used discussion and arbitration only to gain their 
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ends and which, directly they felt that these processes led them away 
from their purpose, returned without hesitation or scruple to the law 
of the jungle. We should have to confess our total inability to organize 
a community of peoples.” 

July 12th—Press comment on the British Foreign Secretary’s 
speech was generally favourable, but the Figaro pointed out that no 
parallel existed between the Franco-Soviet Pact and the Anglo-German 
Naval Agreement from any point of view. The former was a pacific 
instrument, born of serious consideration of the contractional obliga- 
tions of the League of Nations,’”’ while the Naval Agreement was “ the 
unilateral breach of a treaty.” 

July 16th.—The Cabinet adopted a number of economy decrees 
which included provision for flat rate reductions on all Government 
payments and for cuts totalling some 10,959 million francs. 

All payments by the State were to be cut by Io per cent., but 
salaries below 8,000 f. would only pay 3 per cent., and those below 10,000 f. 
5 per cent. Salaries above 10,000 f. would pay ro per cent., and the 
10 per cent. reduction applied to all pensions and subsidies, and to 
the budgets of colonies, protectorates and local authorities. Measures 
were to be taken to reduce the cost of coal, gas, electricity and bread 
by 5 to 15 per cent. House rents were reduced Io per cent. 

Incomes of 80,000 f. or more were to pay 50 per cent. more income 
tax, and profits on the supply of war material were to pay a 20 per 
cent. special tax. The tax on bearer and nominal bonds was to be 
raised from 17 to 24 per cent. 

July 17th.—The Cabinet concluded its session after approving 
29 decrees. The total to be saved was made up as follows: Savings 
on State Budget, 7,063 millions; on the budgets of local authorities, 
1,385 millions ; on the sinking fund, 195 millions ; and on the railways, 
2,316 millions. Of the last named, 1,250 millions were provided for 
by the scheme of transport co-ordination already prepared. 

One decree abolished the “ inconvertibility clause” attached to 
commercial debts, and borrowers who had contracted debts at high 
interest rates could repay the capital at reasonable notice if they found 
money at cheaper rates to do so. 

Speaking at the launch of the cruiser Marseillaise the Minister 
of Marine said that in 1921 the effective Fleet had fallen to about 
300,000 tons. In 1935 it totalled 700,000 tons, including the ships 
on the current programme, and he said France could be satisfied with 
the abundant work of the last 14 years. 

They had the most powerful submarine force in the world ; their 
destroyers were the fastest, and as for the cruisers they hoped the 
Marseillaise and her five sister ships would establish unequalled speed 
records. 

France sought friendships, but rejected tutelage, he said, and the 
best way to keep her friends was to remain their equal. ‘“‘ My aim 
now,” he concluded, “* is to increase the French fleet.” 

July 18th.—The Minister of Finance issued a statement declaring 
that the currency was safe from attack and the credit of the State was 
recovering rapidly. The policy adopted would enable the State to 
recover its financial independence, and once this was done it would be 
possible to make real progress towards a general economic recovery. 
Protests against the Decree Laws were organized by the Civil 
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Servants’ Union, the Union of Municipal Employees, the ex-Service 
Men’s Federation, aad other bodies. A movement towards common 
action also began between the C.G.T. and the rival C.G.T.U. 

July 19th.—Crowds demonstrating in Paris against the economy 
measures were kept in check by the police, who made over 1,500 arrests, 
but most of those arrested were released later. They included some 
450 unemployed workmen. There were no disorders in the Provinces. 

July 21st.—The Echo de Paris oublished an interview with Signor 
Mussolini who, in a statement regarding Abyssinia, said that the true 
question was whether Europe was still worthy to carry out in the world 
the mission of colonization which for several centuries had made it 
great. If Europe were not worthy, the hour of its decadence had 
struck. 

Was the League, he asked, to be the tribunal before which the 
negroes, backward peoples, and savages of the world could arraign the 
great nations which had revolutionized and transformed humanity ? 

The moment of decision had come. He knew the risks and the 
difficulties ; he had reflected, weighed and prepared with minute care. 
All he could say was that Italy was sure of imposing her will. He 
himself thought for Italy as the great Englishmen who built the British 
Empire had thought for England. 

** The nation will have to make a great effort,’ he added. ‘“* After 
that it will occupy a great place in the world.” 

In reply to questions as to Austria he said he did not fear any 
untoward developments, since “ Europe has still two or three years 
of relative quiet.” 


July 23rd.—A meeting of representatives of the Left groups 
agreed unanimously to protest to the Prime Minister against the 
punitive measures taken or contemplated against officials who demon- 
strated in Paris on July roth. 


Germany. 
July 10th.—The Minister of the Interior issued orders proscribing 


all motherhood training courses which were carried on independently 
of the Reich Motherhood Service. In a circular to all State Govern- 
ments he stated that, according to reports from many sources, the 
success of Nazi motherhood training was being thwarted by certain 
religious bodies, which either kept their adherents away from the Nazi 
courses, or held strictly confessional courses of their own. 

July 12th.—The Chancellor was understood to have given orders 
that the time limit for the adherence of students’ corps to the Nazi 
Student League’s training scheme should be extended until July 25th. 

The Minister of the Interior in Baden dissolved 45 local branches 
of the Nazi Front Fighters’ League (the former Stahlhelm) and con- 
fiscated their funds, on the ground that they had developed into centres 
of pronounced political opposition to the Nazi mevement. 

A priest at Cologne was sentenced to 2} years’ penal servitude 
and a heavy fine for offences against the foreign exchange regulations, 
including the smuggling of currency abroad. 

Among the somewhat critical comments on the British Foreign 
Secretary’s speech it was pointed out that, as regards the Danubian 
Pact, the Government had never regarded the replies given by the 
French and Italian Governments early in March to its questions about 
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the definition of non-interference and the conditions of intervention 
as satisfactory or adequate. 

As for the Eastern Pact, the Pacts of France and Czechoslovakia 
with the Soviet constituted, it was felt, an adverse and dangerous 
factor, which could neither be approved nor overlooked. They had 
“ created a situation which renders incomprehensible the suggestion 
that we, of all peoples, we the menaced, should disentangle it,”’ stated 
the Bérsen Zeitung. 

The Berliner Tageblatt maintained that the situation had altered 
materially since the Eastern and Danubian Pacts first appeared on 
paper. The latest Foreign Secretary, it stated, had ‘fallen into the 
French line again, now that the Naval Agreement has come safely 
home to roost.” 

The man in the street, the writer continued, failed to understand 
why an agreement of such obvious utility as an air pact between 
Germany, Belgium, Britain, France and Italy, must depend on two 
pacts, one of which was very vague, while the other had the barrier 
of the Memel problem standing in its way. 

July 15th.—Herr Hitler received a delegation from the British 
Legion, who had previously laid a wreath on the War Memorial in 
Berlin. A ceremony was subsequently held at the British War 
Prisoners’ cemetery, with speeches by the leader of the Reich Associa- 
tion of Former War Prisoners and by the leader of the British 
delegation. 

Anti- Jewish disorders occurred in Berlin and several people were 
injured. 

July 16th.—Note of protest from the Vatican against attitude to 
Roman Catholics. (See Vatican City). 

July 17th.—The Statthalter in Brunswick and Anhalt dissolved 
all local branches of the Nationalist Front Fighters’ League (Stahlhelm) 
for insubordination. 

July 18th.—Herr Kerrl, the Nazi legal authority, was placed in 
charge of Evangelical Church affairs. 

General Géring, as Premier of Prussia, issued orders to all ad- 
tainistrative officials ‘“‘ to proceed by all legal means against Catholic 
priests who misuse their spiritual office for political ends.” 

The orders included a general statement of Nazi principles and 
policy in relation to the Roman Church. The line to be followed by 
the State leadership, he said, in its treatment of political Catholicism 
was unambiguously marked out. The Nazi State guaranteed the 
inviolability of the Christian Churches ; it granted protection to them 
and their religious institutions. 

‘“* The time when the will and power of the State did not sufiice 
to defend the Church effectually against the disintegrating influences 
of the godless movement are past,” he declared. “ Therewith the 
Church has lost all justification for maintaining or seeking to establish 
anew political influences, outstepping the domain of its religious 
activity. The Church may neither invoke God against this State— 
an enormity we experience every Sunday in overt and veiled forms— 
nor organize its own political forces under the threadbare pretext that 
it must defend itself against dangers threatening from the State.” 

** We do not tolerate those endeavours which were formerly borne 
on the shou;ders of the Centre Party,” he went on. “ We fight against 
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them even when they appear under the cloak of religious activity,” 
and he declared that State measures were unsparingly disparaged from 
the pulpit. Dr. Frick’s action against sabotage of the sterilization law 
was an example, and believing Roman Catholics took away from 
Divine Service only one impression—that the Church rejected the 
ordinances of the Nazi State. 

He cited numerous examples of alleged subversive activities of 
the Catholic clergy, and stated how they should be counteracted. 
Clergy were required not only to abstain from negative criticism of 
National-Socialism, but “ also to vie with other State servants in 
standing up positively for the Nazi State, in other words, to place 
themselves unreservedly behind it with their whole personality.” 

He warned the Confessional Catholic Youth Associations that 
unless they confined themselves strictly to religious activity they 
would be forbidden. 

July 19th.—Herr Kerrl was appointed Reich Minister for Church 
Affairs ; Count Helldorf, Police President of Potsdam, was appointed 
acting Police President of Berlin, in place of Admiral von Levetzow, 
who resigned. 

A conference was held between Dr. Goebbels and senior police and 
Brownshirt leaders in Berlin, at which guiding principles were laid 
down for co-operation between the regional Nazi leadership, the S.A., 
the police, and the municipal authorities “‘ in the fight to cleanse the 
capital of Communists, reactionary agitation, and Jewish-Bolshevist 
arrogance,” to quote the official report. 

The official organ of the S.S., in an article headed ‘‘ Jewish March 
on Berlin,” stated that, since January Ist, 20,000 Jews had moved 
into Berlin from the Provinces and from abroad. 

The Secret Police at Breslau ordered the dissolution of all Stahlhelm 
branches in Silesia and the confiscation of their property. Several 
leaders in Thuringia were reported to have been sent to concentration 


camps. 
Anti-Jewish disturbances occurred in Berlin and several arrests 


were made. 

July 20th.—The Reich Minister of Justice communicated General 
G6ring’s orders for Prussia to prosecuting authorities all over the 
country, with a note stating that it was their duty to counteract “ all 
endeavours of political Catholicism aiming at disintegration of the 
State and disruption of the people’s fellowship, wherever they appear, 
without regard for the person and position of the culprit.” 

The Minister of Education decreed that no obligation should rest 
on pupils of higher schools to attend morning services or school Masses, 
whether on week-days or Sundays, in the school building or in neigh- 
bouring churches. 

The Papal Nuncio called at the Wilhelmstrasse to renew his 
representations against the attacks on Roman Catholics. 

July 21st.—A translation of an article in the Osservatore Romano 
which gave a detailed refutation to the speech of the Minister of the 
Interior at Miinster was read by order from the pulpits of Roman 
Catholic Churches. 

Count Helldorf issued a statement in which he said it could be 
clearly recognized that certain Jewish circles were again making 
themselves conspicuous by their provocative bearing in public, and in 
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many ways abusing the “ hospitality granted to them in our land.” 
He said it would also be his task to intervene against Communistic 
and reactionary circles, and to counteract various activities of political 
Catholicism. 

A message of congratulation to him from the S.A. Command 
stated that his conference with Dr. Goebbels “gives the S.A. a 
guarantee that it will play a bigger part in future in the fight to cleanse 
the capital.” 

The Labour Front leader, speaking at Passau, said the Party 
was there and would remain as long as Germany lived; “ the Party 
lays a totalitarian claim to the soul of the German people. 
National-Socialism has done what the others could not do, and there- 
fore we demand the last German; whether Protestant or Catholic 
is all one to us.” 

July 22nd.—An edict dated July 20th was promulgated forbidding 
the wearing of uniform or badges by Confessional Youth Associations, 
and prohibiting their appearing in public with flags, etc., or exercising 
n the open. 

July 23rd.—General Goring dissolved the Reich League of Catholic 
Front Fighters, on the ground that the formation of confessional front 
fighters’ leagues was calculated only to cause cleavages in the com- 
munity and introduce confessional differences among the front fighters. 

The Minister of the Interior ordered the dissolution of the Reich 
Union of Baltic Fighters and all other associations of former free corps 


fighters. 


Great Britain. 

July toth.—In reply to questions in Parliament Mr. Eden said the 
situation had not yet arisen, and he earnestly trusted it would not 
arise, in which Italy would resort to war in disregard of her obligations 
under the Covenant. The Government, he added, were determined to 
continue their endeavours, in co-operation with those of other countries, 
to bring about a settlement of the dispute by peaceful means. 

July 11th.—The Foreign Secretary, in a comprehensive review of 
foreign problems and of the Government’s policy, began with an appeal 
for common sense, good nature, and toleration, and deplored the back- 
ground of suspicion and scares, which was the legacy of the War. 

He maintained that the Naval Agreement was good business for 
ali Naval Powers, and actually furthered general agreement. It had 
been passed as safe for the British Empire by the British experts, it 
ended a possible German naval rivalry, and it gave the French fleet, 
which in 1914 was 30 per cent. weaker than the German, a superiority 
of 43 per cent. over the German fieet. 

Any disregard of purely juridical questions therefore needed no 
apology. They had welcomed, and should welcome, any similar acts 
of realism in other fields by their foreign friends. 

As regards the Air Pact, the fundamental condition was that the 
five Powers must all agree to it. It brought up the important issue as 
to whether peace was indivisible. It was certainly not divisible in the 
sense that Britain could seek isolation; the conquest of the air had 
destroyed the necessary immunity. Therefore, troubles in Eastern 
Europe, which might start a spreading conflagration, must be Britain’s 
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concern, and the Government must back, but without new commit- 
ments, the projects both for an Eastern and for a Danubian Pact. 

There was no insuperable obstacle to either, now that Herr Hitler 
had accepted the principle of pacts of non-aggression, and France had 
agreed to take this acceptance as a basis of negotiation. 

It was now in the power of Herr Hitler to make a real contribution 
to the cause of peace, a contribution which would remove a cause of 
anxiety from the minds of many Governments, not only in Eastern 
Europe, but in Western as well. Let him take the next necessary step 
forward, and help on the negotiation of the Eastern and Danubian 
Pacts, thereby giving a great impulse to the conclusion of an Air Pact, 
** which I know that he desires,”’ added Sir Samuel. 

The Government also desired to stabilize the independent status 
of Austria, where a change might shake the foundations of peace. 
That was why they also were keenly interested in a Danubian Pact. 
The conclusion was that all these horses (Air Pact, Eastern Pact, etc.), 
might be harnessed to the peace coach simultaneously, but if one 
horse lagged the coach must not stop. 

As regards collective security, you could not have this, he empha- 
sized without, not only contribution, but proportional contribution. 
You could not defend a principle, let alone a neighbour, if you were 
not prepared and able to defend yourself. The Government at least 
intended to practise realism, and would be lacking in their duty to 
collective peace if they failed to do so. 

The best instrument of that system was the League, the strength 
of which lay in “ the adaptability of a great institution to a constantly 
changing world.” If the League became so feeble as to have no 
influence on the course of events the old system of alliances, 1.e., the 
reverse of collective security, would reappear. ‘“‘ As things are,” he 
went on, “and as long as there is an effective League . . . we are 
ready and willing to take our full share of collective responsibility. 
But when I say collective responsibility, I mean collective re- 
sponsibility.” 

Coming to the Italo-Abyssinian dispute he emphasized that the 
Government’s actions had been solely dictated by devotion to League 
principles, and he denied categorically the inventions of the Italian 
press to the contrary. Britain had shown practical sympathy with 
Italy in the past, ceding Jubaland to her in 1925, and the recent 
suggestion as to Zeila would have brought Italy other territorial 
advantages. 

Great Britain admitted Italy’s need to expand, and she did not 
think the faults were all on one side; but were these things enough 
to justify a war? He intended, he went on, to make new efforts for 
peace, either through the Treaty of 1906, or through the League, or 
both. 

Meanwhile he repudiated emphatically the rumours that they had 
asked France to join in sanctions against Italy, or were preparing 
sanctions themselves. Nor would he apologize about Zeila. It was a 
risk taken for League principles, and if it had succeeded it would have 
won warm assent in the country. 

Summarizing relations with other Powers, Sir Samuel said there 
could be no wedges driven between them and France, who shared with 
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Britain a common theory of freedom and vast common interest. 
Irritations must, therefore, be ephemeral. 

The rallying of the U.S.S.R. to the cause of peace was welcome. 
Towards Germany their attitude was one of complete realism, and 
with Japan Britain had much in common, and he hoped that an evil 
chapter of disturbing events was closing. In China they wanted the 
open door and Chinese independence. 

With the United States Britain, he said, was close friends; it 
was unwise, however, to expect the impossible from that friendship. 
They had rejected no offers from Washington because they had received 
none, but any offers would be welcomed. 

In conclusion, he appealed for the maximum of national unity. 
All parties were agreed upon so much that was fundamental that they 
could do without misleading bickering on details. 

Mr. Eden, replying to the debate, said the Naval Agreement had 
only circumscribed the effect of a German decision already in process 
of being fulfilled; and it was a guarantee that forthcoming naval 
discussions with other Powers and future agreements in other fields 
should not be held up. 

It was in the same class as the Franco-Soviet Treaty; and it 
provided for full knowledge of German naval programmes. They 
would welcome similar agreements between them and other Powers upon 
land armaments. Mr. Eden recalled that in February, 1934, Germany 
had been ready to agree to much more than to-day. The “ bus had 
been missed” then—not through Britain’s fault, and it must not be 
missed again. 

As to the suggestion that they should continue to proceed piece- 
meal, if they rejected the views of others about the interdependence 
of land and air agreements they would get no pacts at all. Mr. Eden 
categorically denied allegations that Britain had prevented the 
abolition of bombing and that Germany had been driven from the 
League by British proposals. 

The Stationery Office published as a White Paper the aide-mémoitre 
regarding the High Commission Territories in South Africa. Cmd. 4948. 
(It had been handed to the Prime Minister of the Union on May 15th, 
1935). 
July 14th—A White Paper was issued containing the Notes 
comprising the Anglo-German Naval Agreement. Cmd. 4953. 

July 15th.—Colonel Colville, in reply to questions in Parliament, 
stated that no licence for the export of arms to Abyssinia had been 
refused during the past three months. Only two such applications 
had been received, and they were still under consideration. 

July 18th.—In a review in Parliament of the trade position, Mr. 
Runciman said the growth of foreign trade had been steady since 
1932, and during the current year exports were already greater by 
£17 million than for the same period of 1934 ; in particular, the export 
of manufactures had been increased by £15 million. 

As for domestic trade, retail sales were increasing faster than 
in 1934, and he ascribed the general improvement as due first, to the 
success of tariffs, and secondly, to the Ottawa Agreements, every one 
of which had fulfilled expectations. Since 1931 exports to the Ottawa 
countries had risen by £25 millions, and imports from them by £29 
million. 
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In addition, 17 trade agreements with foreign countries had put 
up exports to those concerned by 33 per cent. since 1932. 

July 22nd.—The Emir Saud, Crown Prince of Saudi Arabia, left 
London after a five weeks’ visit to England. 

Replying in Parliament to attacks on the Anglo-German Naval 
Agreement the First Lord of the Admiralty began by defending the 
existing treaties. They had prevented a costly race in armaments 
and maintained peace. But, since Japan had denounced the Washington 
Treaty, there would be no Treaty after the end of 1936. 

New ones would have to be made, but they could not be made 
on the ratio principle. The Government had, therefore, asked all the 
Powers what Navy they intended to have in 1942 and, according to 
the replies, they would try to obtain an agreement embodying the 
advantages of the Washington Treaty in a different way. 

With this object there had been informal bilateral conversations. 
All programmes, however, were fluid and must be kept confidential, 
if agreement were to be reached. He therefore begged Parliament 
to be satisfied with its power to control Estimates and to reject any 
agreement. 

The Anglo-German Agreement was the first step towards a 
general one, which would have been impossible without Germany. 
They had not “ allowed ’”’ Germany a Navy. She had taken the right 
to build one; and how would the critics of the Government have 
stopped her? Would they have gone to war? and would they, in 
default of agreement, have built a colossal fleet ? 

If this Agreement had not been made, once again nothing might 
have resulted from efforts to limit armaments. In France some 
influential quarters recognized that they had taken a practical view. 
The Agreement gave France a permanent naval superiority of 40 per 
cent. over Germany, and there was the Locarno Treaty as well. If 
the Agreement had been rejected criticism from the same critics would 
have been much more severe. 

In conclusion he denied that the Government had ever rejected 
a German offer to insert a clause (regarding submarines) because no 
offer had been made. 

The House then approved the Government’s programme for Air 
expansion, including a Supplementary Estimate of £5,335,000. The 
Minister for Air explained that the programme was stated in terms of 
first-line strength, and that carried with it the provision of reserves 
and training machines. 

The figure of 1,500 first-line strength excluded the squadrons 
serving overseas and the Fleet Air Arm. The men required for the 
whole programme were 2,500 pilots and 20,000 other personnel, and 
nearly half of these would be engaged during the current year. 


Greece. 

July toth—The Chamber voted the Bill for taking a plebiscite 
on the question of the restoration of the Monarchy, and authorized 
the Government to fix the date. 

July 18th.—General Kondylis returned to Athens and received a 
number of Monarchist Ministers, who expressed concern at a report 
which was current that the plebiscite was likely to be postponed. They 
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also requested the Prime Minister to dispel this impression and 
declare his preference regarding the régime. 

The Prime Minister attempted to dissuade them from pressing 
their views, but when their démarche became known discontent became 
evident among senior officers and statements were made to the press 
contrary to the rules of discipline. This provoked statements by a 
numbers of Corps Commanders, the Chief of the Fleet, and the Chiefs 
of the Naval Staff and the Air Force to the effect that they would abide 
by the result of the plebiscite. 

' July 19th.—General Kondylis resigned, on the ground that the 
Prime Minister should avow which régime he favoured before he left 
for Germany, where he intended going. 

M. Theotokis also resigned. 

The Prime Minister accordingly called a Cabinet meeting and 
stated that a situation had arisen which compelled him to resign, in 
order to allow the President to reform the Cabinet. He submitted the 
resignation together with a list of members of a new Cabinet, which 
was sworn in. 

The new Ministers were: M. Romanes (Justice); M. Nicolaides 
(Air) ; M. Theodorides (Agriculture) ; M. Verriopoulos (Macedonia). 

MM. Theotokis, Schinas, Constantine Tsaldaris, Kyrkos and 
Mantas retired. 


Italy. ; 

July toth.—Details of two further incidents in Abyssinia were 
published in Rome. On July 6th the Italian Consul at Harrar had 
been insulted, and an Italian native soldier attached to the Consulate 


had been attacked and injured. 

Reports were current that the Government were engaged in 
formulating a presentation of their case regarding Abyssinia based 
on the contention that a settlement satisfactory to themselves could 
be reconciled with League principles. 

It was argued that some form of protectorate was not necessarily 
incompatible with the retention of national sovereignty by the protected 
country, as might be seen in the relations of Egypt and Iraq with Great 
Britain ; and that the exercise of a protectorate by one League member 
over another was not excluded by the terms of the Covenant. 

Abyssinian appeal to the League. (See Abyssinia). 

Mr. Eden’s statement in Parliament. (See Great Britain). 

July 11th.—Circulation by Secretariat of reports of the arbitrators 
of the Conciliation Commission. (See League of Nations). 

July 12th.—An official statement was issued citing a number of 
incidents which were said to be “ following each other nearly every 
day in Abyssinia.”” They included attacks on shepherds and the 
arrest at Adowa of 25 persons for selling foodstuffs to the Italian 
Consul. 

Signor Mussolini received General Kondylis on two occasions, 
and it was officially announced that their conversation had included 
political topics and the question of the possibility of developing the 
friendship and collaboration between the two countries. 

Press comment on the British Foreign Secretary’s speech gave 
prominence to the passages favourable to Italy, and on the subject 
of the need for expansion the papers pointed out that there were 
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64 millions of Italians working abroad, and it was no longer tolerable 
that Italian labour should go to enrich foreign lands. 

Signor Gayda asked a number of questions, such as: What 
measures was Great Britain prepared to take to facilitate, or at any 
rate not to impede, Italy’s aspirations of expansion? and how far 
was Britain prepared to follow by juridical sanctions the misdeeds 
of the Abyssinian Government ? 

Italy, he said, sympathized with Britain in her policy of the 
collective system for maintaining peace in Europe, but European 
collaboration entailed also collaboration in Africa, and ‘it would be 
absurd that between Europe and the cause of peace, between Italy 
and Great Britain, there must intervene the opaque diaphragm of 
savage Abyssinia.” 

July 14th.—Writing in the Messaggero the Governor of Rome 
said: “ The colonial features of the Abyssinian undertaking are of 
secondary importance. It is the first act of power of that modem 
revolution, the Fascist Corporative State. Signor Mussolini’s revolution 
flies from the closed Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean. Continental 
Italy, peninsula Italy, insular Italy, Libyan Italy, Saharan Italy, 
Ethiopean Italy. This is the line of march. At a certain point there 
is a jump. But if nature makes no jumps, history can do so. And 
history will.” 

July 15th.—It was officially announced that “ the increased speed 
of Abyssinia’s military preparation makes necessary further measures 
of a military character.” The mobilization was ordered of the “ Sila ” 
Division and of a fifth Division of Blackshirts ; also the formation of 
a new Division to be called “ Sila IT.” 

The Ministry of Marine ordered the immediate construction of 
ten submarines. 

July 16th.—Signor Gayda published in the Giornale d’Italia a 
detailed statement regarding Abyssinia in which he said that, in the 
first place, they required full and due satisfaction for the “* intolerable 
Abyssinian offences.”” Walwal was one of these, and it mattered little 
whether it occurred on Abyssinian territory, *‘ as the Government in 
Addis Ababa unexpectedly claims to-day,” or on Italian soil. “* With 
the offences to the Italian flag, planted for several years peacefully 
and unchallenged on territory where, owing to Abyssinian resistance, 
the boundary was never fixed, the affair assumes the precise character 
of an act of aggression.” 

No Government could be allowed to intervene, and still less the 
League ; the latter could, it it wished, only intervene to recognize 
the unworthiness of Abyssinia, and to isolate her from the comity of 
eivilized nations. 

The system, based on the League, of peace and confidence in 
international relations, with its rights and duties, applied only to 
civilized countries, and excluded slavery, raiding, and traffic in arms. 
In face of a quarter of a century of Abyssinian aggressiveness Italy 
demanded “ wide, full and definitive guarantees for the future. The 
Abyssinian pistol pointed at Italy’s side must be unloaded for ever.” 
What diplomatic formula could give that guarantee ? 
fm Italy’s need for expansion, he went on, was not to be satisfied by 
square kilometres of sand, but by lands of value where her dominion 
might be safe. She might have appealed to the League, but she had 
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abstained from mixing it up in her needs and “ vital rights,”’ and had 
not disturbed anyone’s position. Instead of turning towards lands 
already civilized by other people’s Jabour Italy had turned towards 
“territory that is barbarous and slave-owning, that forbids productive 
initiative, sacrifices its natural riches, restrains commerce, and threatens 
its neighbours. All the world ought to be grateful to Italy.” 

The dispute was above all, one of mentalities. Abyssinian ill- 
faith towards Italy had been manifested for 50 years. When a mandate, 
and a limited one at that, over Abyssinia was spoken of it was forgotten 













d be J that this already had a precedent in the form of an Italian protectorate 
Italy in Abyssinia, and that it, too, had ended in an Abyssinian war against 
n of Italy. The past was being repeated, in fact, and this should reveal to 





the civilized world the reasons for Italy’s need and duty “to clear up 
the position once for all.” 
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July 17th.—It was understood in Rome that Italy would not 
oppose the nomination of a fifth arbitrator if the work of the Con- 
ciliation Commission was confined to determining the responsibility 
for the Walwal and subsequent frontier incidents. 

She continued to regard as inadmissable the Abyssinian desire to 
bring issues of frontier delimitation before the Commission. 

A detailed account of the frontier incident of May 31st was 
published. (A statement regarding it was first issued on June 3rd.) 

July 19th.—The report of the Inspector for Pre- and Post-Military 
Training was published. This showed that during the year 500,000 
youths of the 1915-16-17 classes would go through instruction, for 
which the ** Fascist Saturday ”’ was to be given over. 

July 21st.—A serious view was taken in official circles of some of 
the passages in the Abyssinian Emperor’s speech as being exceedingly 
provocative. Its circulation among the Legations was objected to 
and this was stated to have aggravated the utterance of statements 
which, it was declared, “* grossly misrepresented the truth and showed, 
in addition to an offensive spirit towards Italy, frankly bellicose and 
intransigent intentions.” 

Interview with Signor Mussolini published in the Echo de Paris. 
(See France). 

July 23rd.—The Government announced that, under the Royal 
Decree of July 21st, 1935, it had decided to suspend temporarily the 
requirement of a 40 per cent. metallic cover of the note issue, which 
had been fixed on December 21st, 1927, under the decree stabilizing 
the lira at 92.761 to the pound sterling. 

The press made an attack on Japan, accusing her of trying to 
assume the leadership of all the coloured races, and of attempting to 
expand her commercial interests in East Africa at the expense of Italy. 

Signor Gayda wrote that the Tokyo attitude towards the Ambas- 
sador’s statement “has placed before us a warlike and daring 
manifestation of the yellow races,” and went on to say that “ Japan 
left the League deliberately to have a free hand in invading Chinese 
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territory—a country whose civilization cannot be compared with that 
of Abyssinia. Japanese control of Manchukuo is supported by a reign 
of terror. Italy faces not only an intolerable Abyssinian threat, but 
a vast Japanese scheme of expansion.” 

The Messaggero and the Tevere also attacked Japan. 

The Japanese Ambassador informed the press in Rome that he 
maintained in its entirety the communication he had made to Signor 
Mussolini. He added that Japan had certain commercial interests to 
protect in Abyssinia, and if her exports to that country were the object 
of unfair discrimination Tokyo could not accept such treatment. 
** Japan demands fair play in the economic field.”’ 

Following the receipt of a report that the British Govern. 
ment had decided to allow arms to be exported to Abyssinia, 
Signor Gayda made a fresh attack on Britain, stating that the supply 
of arms must be taken as a proof of the existence of an active solidarity 
between the two States. i 

He confessed himself unable to see how England could expect 
results from the various “ compromises ”’ and “ negotiations ”’ which 
were (according to The Times) still on the programme of her 
Government. If the reported decision as to arms should prove true, 
“Italy, without hesitation, will consider it a precise act of hostility 
by England,” and ‘“‘ due account of it will have to be taken to-day 
as well as in the future.” 

It was pointed out in semi-official circles that the decision to 
suspend the requirement of a 40 per cent. gold cover did not imply 
the devaluation of the currency. The necessity of the step had arisen 


because Italy had to find money to pay for material bought in certain 
countries to an amount of 500 million lire. 

This debt was more than offset by foreign credits stated to total 
over 700 millions, but these could not be realized at once. 


Japan. ae hae 
July 1oth.—The Foreign Office, in a statement regarding Japan's 


interests in Abyssinia, intimated that the crisis with Italy was causing 
anxiety, but if war broke out the chief concern of Japan would be to 
protect her commercial interests. Rumours that Japan intended to 
intervene in the dispute were declared to be unfounded. 

July 15th.—An agreement setting up an economic commission for 
Manchukuo was signed in Tokyo. A statement was issued with the 
text affirming the economic interdependence of the two countries, and 
defining Japan’s policy as “ the acceleration of Manchukuo’s progress 
as an independent State and the promotion of inseparable and inter- 
dependent relationship.” 

The purpose of the new organization was described as “ the 
rational co-ordination of the economies of the two nations for the 
purpose of permanently consolidating their economic interdependence.” 

The Manchukuo representatives were the Japanese Chairman of 
the General Affairs Board and the Manchukuo Ministers of Finance, 
Foreign Affairs and Industry. 

July 16th.—General Mazaki, Inspector-Ge’ eral of Military Educa- 
tion, was relieved of his command by the Min.ster of War, as part of a 
number of changes in personnel which the latter intended to make to 
carry out his policy of “* strengthening control of the Army.” 
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It was understood that General Hayashi was determined to 
remove from key positions officers of the “ progressive faction,’ who 
desired the Army to play a political role, and whose tendency to 


! independent action had been noticeable during the North China crisis, 


and had been associated with the political assassinations of 1931 and 1932. 

General Watanabe was appointed to succeed General Mazaki. 

The Cabinet approved a surtax of 50 per cent. on Canada’s chief 
exports to Japan, in retaliation for the dumping duties. The surtax 
was to apply to the goods of all countries which discriminated against 
Japanese goods. 

July 19th.—A new body called the Ethiopian Problems Society 
telegraphed to the Foreign Minister of Abyssinia exhorting him to 
maintain the country’s independence. 

The Foreign Minister, referring to a report that the Ambassador 
in Rome had assured Signor Mussolini that Japan had no political 
interest in Abyssinia, stated that the Ambassador had acted without 
specific instructions from Tokyo. 

July 20th—The Foreign Minister replied to the Soviet Note of 
July 1st protesting against alleged frontier violations, categorically 
denying all the charges. 

He said no Japanese armed units had ever crossed the frontier. 
The incident of June 11th, when a Russian was killed, occurred after 
Soviet troops who had crossed the frontier wantonly fired on a Japanese 
patrol over 300 yards within its own frontier. 

Manchukuo gunboats had full right to use the Poyarkova channel, 
which was merely a frontier stream. The deltas at the confluence of 
the Amur and Ussuri had long been claimed by Manchukuo. 

The ordinance was issued imposing a surtax on Canadian goods, 
accompanied by a statement that the Government was ready to 
suspend it if a settlement were reached. It pointed out that the Treaty 
of Commerce provided for mutual most-favoured-nation treatment, 
and alleged that though the currency of 20 countries had depreciated 
more than 5 per cent., only Japanese goods were subjected to gravely 
disadvantageous treatment. 

The ordinance was described as an “inescapable reaction to 
Canada’s restrictive measures.” 

Statement by Mr. Bennett to the Japanese Minister. (See Canada). 

Kwantung Army’s statement ve Outer Mongolia. (See Man- 
chukuo). 

July 23rd.—Two members of the Supreme Military Council were 
placed on the waiting list, as was also the commander in North China. 

Italian press attacks on Japan and statement by Japanese 
Ambassador. (See Italy). 

The statement of the British First Lord of the Admiralty 
ve naval ratios was welcomed, but it was intimated in Tokyo 
that Japan would not make any declaration stabilizing fleets at the 
strengths to be reached in 1942. 

The British proposal was described by naval authorities as repre- 
senting a continuance of the ratio system without the name. 


League of Nations. 


July 1oth.—Further appeal to League by Abyssinian Government. 
(See Abyssinia). 
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July 11th.—The Secretariat circulated three reports submitted by 
the arbitrators of the Conciliation Commission. The first, signed by 
the Italian members, pointed out that the Commission’s powers could 
not include that of examining questions excluded from the terms of 
the arbitration agreement, and said that if its work could not be con- 
tinued within the limits of the terms of that agreement the Commission 
should suspend its proceedings and fix the next meeting for July 2oth, 
to give the two Governments an opportunity for settling the points 
in dispute. 

The second, signed by the members representing Abyssinia, 
declared that it would be “an abdication of the Commission’s in- 
dependence and a restriction upon the liberty of the defence to forbid 
the agent of the Ethiopian Government to state the reasons which 
led him to consider that the Commission, being free to judge of all the 
circumstances of the incident, may include among those circumstances 
the ‘ ownership’ of Walwal.” 

The third, also signed by the Abyssinian arbitrators, declared that 
the time had come for the selection of a fifth arbitrator, since a default 
of agreement had arisen on a question of peculiar gravity, in the sense 
of the second resolution of the League Council of May 25th. 

July 14th.—The President of the Committee concerned with the 
settlement of the Assyrians was understood to have asked the British 
Government for a liberal contribution for settling them in the Gharb 
of Syria. The French authorities were to be asked to supply, before 
August 15th, full details of the scheme of settlement. 

July 1t9th.—The report was published of the Sub-Committee set 
up by the Committee of Thirteen (appointed in April to propose 
measures to render the Covenant more effective in the organization 
of collective security and to define the economic and financial measures 
which might be applied to a country endangering peace). 

The sub-committee’s task was to study the economic and financial 
measures, and its report drew attention to the great difficulties attend- 
ing these. It explained that it had attempted to devise preventive 
measures, and gave detailed proposals for the withholding of arms 
and of certain key products. As to the latter, there were many which, 
apart from their military uses, were widely employed in industry and 
agriculture, and so could not be withheld without interfering with 
the country’s economic life. 

It also pointed out that there were disadvantages in the proposal 
of interrupting the export trade of a guilty country so important as 
to render the whole system undesirable and impracticable. It expressed 
the opinion that there should be no difficulty in prohibiting financial 
accommodation for a country in any one of the others participating, 
but difficulties would arise if the prohibition was extended to cover all 
possible issues by individuals or by legal persors who were nationals 
of the country concerned. 

The disadvantages of the various systems proposed would greatly 
diminish if the list of products to be withheld from a country were 
limited to commodities required for warlike purposes. 


Manchukuo. 


July 12th.—The Government was understood to have decided to 
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withdraw extra-territorial privileges from the nationals of Powers 
which had not recognized it. 

July 15th.—Signature of agreement setting up economic com- 
mission. (See Japan). 

July 19th.—Following reports that Mongol troops from Outer 
Mongolia had penetrated Inner Mongolia and carried off a Japansee 
surveyor a crisis was stated to have been caused on the border of the 
two countries. A spokesman of the Government informed a foreign 

ress representative that Mongolia was a dark, mysterious country 
resembling Tibet, and ‘* unless daylight is let in to this noisome region, 
peace in the Far East will continue to be threatened. The world 
demands to know why Mongolia has closed international trade. The 
Japanese-Manchukuo protocol requires the trade barriers to be 
lowered.” 

July 20th.—The Kwantung Army issued a statement declaring 
its whole-hearted support of the attitude of the Government regarding 
the friction on the frontier of Outer Mongolia, and adding that unless 
the Mongolians accepted an exchange of delegates for the settlement 
of the matter the Army would forcibly drive out the Mongolian troops 
from the district. 

Japanese Government’s reply to Soviet Note of July Ist re frontier 


incidents. (See Japan). 


Poland. 
July 10th.—The President dissolved Parliament, by a decree 


stating that as the new Constitution had come into force the old 
Parliament had fulfilled its mandate. 

July 22nd.—The Minister of Finance issued regulations with- 
drawing the authorization to the Danzig Customs to clear goods con- 
signed to Poland, and ordering that such goods must be handled by 
Polish Customs. Goods shipped to Danzig had, therefore, to be 
declared clearly for either Danzig or Polish consumption. 

The regulations were understood toe be a reprisal for the Free 
City’s currency restrictions. 

Rumania. 

July 12th.—Prince Paul of Yugoslavia arrived in the country and 
was the guest of the King at Sinaia. 

July 15th.—M. Titulescu informed the press that he was very 
pleased with the results of the meeting of the King and Prince Paul. 
The unity of the Little Entente was more closely cemented than ever, 
while in Greece the appointment of M. Maximos as Foreign Minister 
was the best guarantee that the resolutions of the Balkan Conference 
held in May would be given full effect. 


South Africa. 
July 11th.—Marquis Theodoli, Chairman of the League of Nations’ 
Permanent Mandates Commission, arrived at the Cape to study 


conditions in South-West Africa. 


Spain. 
_ July 14th.—Sefior Azafia, the former Premier, announced his 
implacable opposition to the attempt to reform the Constitution as 


formulated in the Bill tabled in the Cortes. 
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July 20th.—A motion in the Cortes to bring Sefior Azafia and 
Sefior Quiroga before the Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees on 
charges of supporting a Portuguese conspiracy was defeated owing to 
its not securing the support of more than half the Deputies. (189 votes 
were obtained, against a necessary 222). 


July 23rd.—The Cabinet issued a statement reading: “ Un- 
fortunately the promoters of and co-operators with the October revolt 
still uphold the spirit of rebellion. Every day their attitude is more 
boldly defiant, to a pitch which no Government worthy of the name 
can tolerate... .” 

It went on to say that a campaign for an aranesty accompanied 
this agitation, which made it necessary for the Government to forbid 
propaganda in favour of pardons while any of the October rebels 
remained to be tried. 


U.S.A. 

July 11th.—The House of Representatives, by 277 votes to 100, 
passed the Bill to extend the powers of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
after eliminating all the principal changes made in it by the Military 
Affairs Committee. 

The Secretary of State informed the press that he had seen the 
Italian Ambassador the previous day and had told him the Government 
were deeply concerned to see peace everywhere preserved. 

It was generally understood in Washington that Mr. Hull had 
informed the Ambassador that the Government would view with 


extreme misgivings any action by Italy which resulted in an outbreak 
of open warfare in Abyssinia, or which would be inconsonant with 
the obligations assumed by Italy in the Kellogg Treaty. 


July 12th.—The New York Times, referring to the British Foreign 
Secretary’s speech, said he had “ introduced a new note into the dis- 


” 


cussion of international policy,” and interpreted his references to the 
Abyssinian crisis as “‘a blunt declaration” that the threatened war 
was unjustified. 


July 13th.—Signature of Trade Agreement in Moscow. (See 
S.R.) 

Mr. Cordell Hull issued a statement to the press declaring that 
the Kellogg Treaty “is no less binding now than when it was entered 
into by the 63 nations that are parties to it,’ and that “ the United 
States and the other nations are interested in the maintenance of the 
pact and the sanctity of international commitments assumed thereby.” 


July 16th.—The Federal Circuit Appeal Court of Boston decided: 
by 2 votes to 1, that processing taxes were unconstitutional, on the 
ground that Congress had no power under the Constitution to regulate 
production until it actually entered into inter-State commerce. 


The Circuit Court of Appeal of Cincinnati ruled that, though the 
Federal Government had power to condemn land for their own use, 
they had no power to do so for the purposes of their slum clearance 
and low-rent housing programme. 

The Senate, by 40 votes to 38, agreed to give the Secretary of 
Agriculture power to fix the prices of certain food commodities, as 
provided for in the A.A.A. Amendment Bill. 


U.S 
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July 17th.—The Senate decided, by 44 votes to 41, to strike out 
the price fixing provisions contained in the Administration’s amend- 
ments to the A.A. Act. 

The Federal Circuit Court of Appeals at New Orleans upheld 
the right of the Tennessee Valley Authority to sell, in com- 
petition with privately owned public utility companies, all surplus 
power generated by its plant on the Tennessee River. (This reversed 
a decision of the Federal District Court of Northern Alabama). 

July 18th.—The House of Representatives, by 258 votes to 8, 
passed the Administration Bill closing the Courts to suits against the 
Government arising out of the abrogation of the gold clause in 
Government obligations. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administrator announced that 
direct relief payments by the Federal Government would end on 
November 1st. After then the business of providing direct relief would 
have to be reassumed by the States, to which it properly belonged. 

He expressed confidence that transference of the unemployed 
from direct to work relief would go ahead rapidly and that by Novem- 
ber Ist 3,500,000 persons would be on work-relief rolls. 

July 19th.—The Federal Court at Sherman, Texas, held the Bank- 
head Cotton Control Act to be unconstitutional, and issued an injunction 
against its enforcement to a cotton ginner who had brought the suit 
on behalf of all the ginners in Texas. 

The Court decided that the Act was a very thinly disguised attempt 
to regulate the production of cotton under the pretext of exercising 
the taxing power of the Federal Government. That power, if it existed 
at all, was not committed to the Government under the terms of the 
U.S. Constitution, but was expressly reserved to the States. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives 
approved unanimously the McReynolds Bill, providing for the estab- 
lishment of a system of Federal licensing for the export, import and 
manufacture of arms and munitions. 

July 22nd.—The Senate, by 60 votes to 17, adopted the amend- 
ment to the A.A.A. Amendment Bill, by which the President was 
empowered to impose restrictive quotas on agricultural imports found 
to be interfering with the aims of the A.A. programme. 

July ‘23rd.—The Senate, by 64 votes to 15, passed the Adminis- 
tration’s A.A.A. Amendment Bill, after eliminating all the price-fixing 
provisions and the export bounty plan. It also first rejected an 
Administration amendment to bar suits against the Government for 


recovery of sums paid in processing taxes, should these be later held 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 


USSR. 


July 12th.—Exchange of letters providing for recognition of the 
Government by Belgium. (See Belgium). 

July 13th—A Trade Agreement with the U.S.A. was signed in 
Moscow, to remain in force for one year. The Government undertook 
to purchase American goods to a value of $30 million, in return for 
which the U.S. undertook to extend to Soviet goods all tariff con- 
cessions resulting from reciprocal trade agreements with other foreign 


countries (excepting Cuba). 
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July 20th.—Reply from Japanese Government to Note of July rs 
ve incidents on Manchukuo frontier. (See Japan). 


Vatican City. 

july 16th.—It was learnt that a Note had been sent to the German 
Government protesting against the latter’s attitude towards Roman 
Catholics, especially as evidenced by the declaration by. the Minister 
of the Interior on July 7th regarding sterilization, the Confessiona| 
Societies, and the Roman Catholic newspapers. 

The Government’s attitude was considered to be in open contrast 
with the solemn pledges assumed by Germany in the Concordat of 
July 20th, 1933, and responsible authorities were accused of inspiring 
violations of it. 


Yugoslavia. 

July oth.—The voting in the Skupshtina for the Finance Com- 
mittee resulted in the Government’s list obtaining 21 seats and that 
of M. Yevtitch 10 seats. In the. voting, 199 Deputies voted for the 
Government’s list, and go for the list of M. Yevtitch. 

July 1oth.—The Government asked the Skupshtina for extra- 
ordinary powers to amend and supplement by decree all existing laws 
(t.e., not merely economic and financial laws). 

July 12th.—Prince Paul’s visit to King Carol of Rumania. (See 
Rumania). 

July 15th.—Prince Paul received General Kondylis. 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


La Documentation Internationale, dated July 15-August 15, 1935. 
International Agreements :— 


Bolivo-Paraguayan Peace Protocol, June 12, 1935. 


Additional Protocol. 


Note of the President of the Consultative Committee, June 22, 1935. 


Anglo-German Naval Agreement, June 18, 1935. 
Statement by Sir B. Eyres-Monsell, June 25, 1935. 
League of Nations :— 
International Danube Commission, 
representation, June 5, 1935. 
Italo-Ethiopian conflict. Ethiopian Note of June 19, 1935. 
L'Europe Nouvelle, dated July 20, 1935. 


I. Anglo-German Naval Agreement : 
von Ribbentrop (June 12). 
(June 23). Speech by M. Piétri at Brest, June 27. 
II. Statements by Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell, June 21. 
Londonderry in the House of Lords, June 28. 
III. Mr. Eden’s mission to Rome. 


Notes and statistics, 


French memorandum re German 


Sir Samuel Hoare’s Note to Herr 
Statements by Herr von Ribbentrop 


Speech by Lord 


Franco-British conversations, June 27. 


Statement by Mr. Eden in the House of Commons, July 1. 
IV. Full text of speech by Sir Samuel Hoare, in the House of Commons, 


1935. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS, 


31st Inter-Parliamentary Conference .... 

‘International Congress on Agricultural 
Education ee hess 

end World Rover Scout Moot near 

2nd International Congress of Compar- 
ative Law 

oth International “Congress of Workers 
in Public Services pee 

8th Biennial International Scout Con- 
ference .... “a 

Universal Esperanto Cc ongress 

15th International Congttes on Physi- 


ology 


July 11, 


1935 


July 
July 


26th+31st 
28th 


July zoth-August 5th 
July 31st—August 4th 


1st-3rd .... 
3rd-7th .... 


3rd-roth 
oth-17th 


August 
August 


August 
August 


*Supervisory Body set up by 1931 Con- 
vention for the Limitation of Drugs 
Manufacture os 

International Congress of the Transport 
Workers’ Federation 

11th International Congress on ‘Criminal 
Law and Prisons 

4th Open-Door International Conference 

19th Zionist Congress __... dant 

International Air Traffic Association 

Socialist Youth International Congress 

Congress of International Union for 
Scientific Investigation of esate emma 
Problems Ms me tale ies 

*Economic Committee 

*Financial Committee 
*Ordinary Session of the Assembly 

Meeting of International Union for 
Scientific Investigation of Population 
Problems , 

September ? .. “Committee for Repression of Terrorism 

“! League of Nations or International Labour Office. 


August 15th-25th 


August 18th-24th 


August 18th-24th 
19th-23rd 
2oth-30th 
22nd-23rd 
24th-27th 
26th-31st 


August 
August 
August 
August 
August 


2nd 
2nd 
oth 
gth 


September 
September 
September 
September 
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